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THE COMING MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 




HE musical festival which 
will be held here in May 
next has been so much 
talked and written about 
that there is probably not 
one of my readers who has 
not heard of it, or who has 
not some general idea of 
its scope and general ar- 
rangements. There are to 
be seven concerts, four in 
the evenings and three in the afternoons, and the pro- 
grammes are to be fine and well interpreted. These 
programmes are as follows : 

Tuesday Evening, May 3. 

Dettingen Te Deum G. F. Handel. 

(For Solo Quartette, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ.) 

" The Tower of Babel,'' Sacred Opera A. Rubinstein. 

(For Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ.) 

Wednesday Afternoon, May 4. 

Overture, " Olympia" Sp07itini. 

Soprano Solo (not yet selected) — — 

Selections from the " Walkiire." R. Wag?ier. 

a. ll Siegmund's Love-song" (Tenor Solo.) 

b. t( Ride of the Walkuries." 

Duo for Soprano and Contralto, from " Julius Caesar." Handel. 

Contralto Solo, '* La Captive. 1 ' //, Berlioz. 

Symphony No. 5, in C minor Beethoven. 

Wednesday Evening, May 4. 

Festival Overture.. .'. L. Damrosch. 

(For Orchestra and Organ.) 

Grand Requiem H. Berlioz. 

(For Tenor Solo, Chorus, Grand Orchestra, and four supplementary 
Orchestras.) 

Katsermarch , , ,.R. Wagner 

(For Orchestra and Chorus.) 

Thursday Afternoon, May 5. 

Organ Solo (not yet selected) — — 

Overture, " Euryanthe." C. M. von Weber. 

Contralto Solo (not yet chosen) but from Gluck. 

Volkslied from " Norse Suite/' Op. 22... .Asger Hamerik. 

Scherzo .. ... F. L. Ritter. 

(For Orchestra.) 

Soprano Solo (not yet selected) .... — — 

Overture, " Midsummer Night's Dream." ..Mendelssohn. 

Septette from rt Tannhauser." R. Wagner. 

(For three Tenors and four Basse*.) 
Rakoczy March H. Berlioz. 

Friday Evening, May 6. 

The Messiah .G. F. Handel. 

(For Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and Organ.) 

Saturday Afternoon, May 7. 

Toccata, in F J.S. Bach. 

(For Orchestra and Organ.) 

Alia Trinita Beata, Hymn of the 15th Century — — 

(For Female and Boy Voices, unaccompanied.) 

Chorus from " Paradise and the Peri." R. Schumann. 

(For Female and Boy Voices, with Orchestra.) 

Scene from * l Romeo and Juliet. " O. B. Boise. 

(For Violoncello Obligato and Orchestra.) 

Duo for Soprano and Contralto, / r „„ .r (( t> • • » ^ ir ,. 

Tenor Solo with Quartette, f from the Re 1 uiem O. Verdi. 

Chorus of Peace-messengers from " Rienzi." R. Wagner. 

"Les Preludes," Symphonic Poem F. Liszt. 

Saturday Evening, May 7. 
Overture and Selections from '' The Meistersinger of Nurnberg." 

R. Wagner. 
(For Soli, Chorus and Orchestra.) 
The Ninth Symphony Beethoven. 

These programmes will be interpreted by a chorus 
which is variously stated as numbering from twelve 
hundred to two thousand seven hundred voices. I did 
hope to clear up my ideas on this matter by consulting 
official records, but these are more confusing than 
rumor itself; for it is there stated that "the grand 
chorus of 1200, the young ladies' chorus of iooo, the 
boys* chorus of 250, and the 12 soloists, make, in all, 
over 2700 persons ;" and that vanquishes my arithmet- 
ical powers completely. There will also be an orches- 
tra of about two hundred and fifty-five pieces, and a 
large organ, built by Roosevelt of this city. 

There is, therefore, material enough to do effective 

work and not enough to be cumbrous or unmanage- 

f able. It is true that in the first Handel festival (in the 

English Crystal Palace) there were three thousand 



singers and an orchestra of twelve hundred, and that 
in later years this was increased to five thousand sing- 
ers with a-comparative augmentation of orchestra ; but 
that was with an English chorus, and there are no such 
chorus-singers anywhere in the world as the English ; 
it is the one branch of executive music in which they 
excel. In this country, this chorus of twelve hundred 
voices is quite as large a body of singers as can safely 
be trusted with the execution of any work needing 
care or precision, and it will need all Dr. Damrosch's 
experience and skill to avert more than one possible 
misadventure of the most glaring kind. That spirit of 
insubordination and determination not to be governed, 
which is an American characteristic, makes the people 
of this country anything but good choristers ; it is im- 
possible to get from them that utter and unquestioning 
obedience to one will which is necessary before any large 
body can be moved with precision and unity of effect. 

Undoubtedly the coming festival will be the greatest 
affair of its kind yet given in this country. I may here 
be reminded of the Boston Jubilees, but they were 
much more *' clap-trappy" than musical, and are not, for 
true value and importance, to be for a moment compared 
with what we are here promised. The anvil chorus, 
with a full company of red-shirted firemen to bang the 
anvils, may be very gratifying to the foolish crowd ; but 
the most frantic Bostonian would hardly claim for it 
much musical worth or educational power ; and while 
the introduction of cannon into certain compositions 
was novel, it was hardly a valuable innovation. 

But here we are promised new (that is, as far as 
America is concerned) works, of sterling worth and of 
the highest interest. The Requiem of Berlioz has long 
been considered one of the mightiest efforts of his 
genius ; unfortunately it demands such a mass of mate- 
rial for its production that it has been performed in 
Europe but two or three times and in this country not 
at all. There must be a large chorus, an excellent 
soloist, and five orchestras ! — the grand orchestra be- 
ing supplemented by four smaller ones, posted in the 
four corners of the building, and responding to it or to 
each other with marvellous effect ; while instead of the 
usual pair or trio of kettledrums, there are required six- 
teen kettledrums (eight pairs) and ten men to play 
them ! So that, except under the circumstances of 
some such festival performance as the one I am now 
considering, the production of this immense composi- 
tion is impossible. Rubinstein's " Tower of Babel," 
although not as exacting as the Requiem in its orches- 
tral needs, is more so in its vocal, as it frequently calls 
for two or three separate and complete choruses work- 
ing simultaneously. 

Of the indescribable effects produced by a mighty 
mass of voices we know in this country little or nothing. 
The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is the largest 
steady organization we have, and that is not large 
enough. I remember hearing " Israel in Egypt" sung 
by that society. Almost all the choruses in this work 
are double, and the society proved to be not big enough 
to cut effectively into halves. After having heard the 
same work given in England with nearly two thousand 
voices in each chorus the Handel and Haydn Society's 
work sounded very, very thin. 

This festival will give some idea of what may be done 
by means of voice massing. When the twelve hundred 
voices are combined in one chorus, some grand effects 
may be produced. Still, this body is not nearly large 
enough for a work like the " Tower of Babel " when 
given in a building as large as that chosen for this festi- 
val ; three choruses of four hundred voices each will 
prove rather unsatisfactory there. 

The most noteworthy point of this festival will be, 
not the numbers concerned, but the music chosen for 
performance ; and this, as will be seen by reference to 
the programmes above, is of a high character. A faint 
attempt to give a national coloring to the affair has been 
made, by the introduction of one or two numbers by 
musicians residing in this country. These are a 
Scherzo by F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College fame, a fine 



musician whose Second Symphony I remember with 
great pleasure ; a movement from the " Morse Suite" 
of Mr. Hamerik, musical director of the Peabody Insti- 
tute in Baltimore; an orchestral " Scena" by Mr. 
Boise, a musician residing in this city, and an overture 
by the inaugurator and conductor of the festival, Dr. 
Damrosch. 

As the prospectus states that the evenings are to be 
devoted to the highest and most exacting class of 
music, the afternoon programmes being of a more 
varied and popularly interesting character, it is natural 
to suppose that these native and almost unknown com- 
positions will make their appearance at the day per- 
formances. This is the case with all but one. With 
characteristic modesty and self-depreciation, Dr. Dam- 
rosch meekly inserts his own composition at the open- 
ing of the second evening programme ; while Professor 
Ritter's (presumably excellent) "Scherzo," and Mr. 
Hamerik's (undoubtedly good) "Volkslied" are 
thrown to the groundlings in the afternoon. I call Mr. 
Hamerik's " Volkslied " " undoubtedly good" because 
I have heard it, and can therefore vouch for it ; and I 
call Mr. Ritter's composition " presumably excellent" 
because I have heard as yet nothing from his pen that 
was not musicianly and interesting. I do not know 
enough of Mr. Boise as a composer to be able to form 
much opinion as to the probabilities of his work ; while, 
as for Dr. Damrosch, I have a dim recollection of a 
former overture of his performed some years since, 
which was excessively learned and dreadfully dry, and 
which would have sent me to sleep had it not irritated 
me into wakefulness by its continual modulations which 
led nowhere, and its unhappy struggles after ideas that 
did not exist ; and with that recollection as a guide I 
do not anticipate un mingled delight during the perform- 
ance of his modestly placed composition. 

The arrangements for the festival have been, and 
promise still to be, practical and well-judged. For the 
chorus, the system of " partial rehearsals," so strong- 
ly advocated by Berlioz, has been (although in a some- 
what different manner) carried out. Sections of the 
whole mass have been in training in different places, 
under different conductors (subject, of course, to neces- 
sary supervision by Dr. Damrosch, under whose stick 
they must all finally come), and a combined rehearsal 
of a large number of these sections lately held at the 
Cooper Union in this city proved that there would be 
very little difficulty in making these separate bodies, 
when joined, sing with unity of purpose and effect. 

The organ to be used is one already existing, of 
known excellence and fitness ; this choice is much wiser 
than the usual plan of having some builder run together 
in a hurry a special instrument, which may, or may not, 
be what is required. 

The locality chosen is a good one. No hall or other 
recognized public building could be found which would 
even approach the necessary dimensions, and at the 
same time present the indispensable acoustic qualities. 
The drill-room of the new Seventh Regiment Armory 
Building, permission to use which has been obtained, is 
exactly calculated for such a series of performances. 
When the necessary stage for orchestra, organ, and 
singers has been constructed there will still be room for 
seats for nine thousand people. The place is excellent 
for sound, and well provided with exits in case of 
sudden necessity ; while the elevated road and three or 
four lines of street cars make it easy of access from 
almost any part of the city. 

The prices of admission and subscription tickets have 
been made very reasonable. Single admissions, with- 
out reserved seat, will cost one dollar ; reserved seats, 
one dollar extra in the evening and half a dollar extra 
in the afternoon. For those people who judge of the 
excellence of a performance by the amount it has cost 
them there will be boxes for which they will be permit- 
ted to pay a sufficient price to make them think that 
they are really participating in something very fine. A 
subscription ticket for the whole seven concerts, with 
reserved seat, costs only ten dollars, and will be by far 
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the best investment for most people, even though one 
may have to miss one, or even two performances. 

The general public is always more interested in whom 
it will hear than in what it will hear ; so I suppose I 
ought to mention the soloists engaged to assist at the 
festival. Contrary to the usual custom, I shall begin 
at the bottom and build upward. Basses and bari- 
tones first, therefore. Whitney, whose fine voice even 
his incorrigible habit of sliding about and dragging one 
tone into another cannot quite spoil, for bass ; Hen- 
schel, most artistic of singers, Stoddard, and Rem- 
rnertz, whose gigantic voice is well fitted for big work 
though he does not use it well, for baritones. Tenors, 
Campanini and Toedt ; all America could not furnish 
two better singers — no, nor two others as good. Con- 
traltos, Miss Winant and Miss Cary ; not much room 
for improvement in these selections either. Sopranos, 
Mme. Gerster and Mrs. Imogene Brown ! From the 
sublime to the ridiculous ! Gerster in large works, in a 
large building ! A penny whistle trying to play trom- 
bone ! A be-frilled and be-furbelowed miss posing as a 
tragic queen ! A singer who can whistle sweetly 
enough through the trills and roulades of the old sickly 
and unmeaning operas of execution, and who failed 
miserably and irredeemably as Elsa in " Lohengrin," 
chosen to sing in the "Messiah," the "Tower of 
Babel," the " Dettingfcn Te Deum," perhaps even in 
the Ninth Symphony ! Had the choice been Mile. Val- 
leria (if a Mapleson artist must be chosen) the matter 
would not have been so ridiculous. For Valleria has some 
idea of the broad school of singing, and is artistic and 
musicianly in conception and feeling ; but Mme. Gers- 
ter ! — words fail to do justice to the subject. And Mme. 
Gerster has a worthy companion. The festival pros- 
pectus says "Mrs. Imogene Brown is no stranger to 
the music circles of this city," a fact the truth of which 
I sorrowfully acknowledge. There are at least a dozen 
soprano singers in this city belter fitted in voice, in 
cultivation, and in experience, to take an important 
part in performances of such a character as these, to 
say nothing of those who might be imported from Bos- 
ton and other musical centres ; and yet the best Dr. 
Damrosch can do for us on sopranos is Mme. Gerster 
and Mrs. Brown ! . I advise all music friends, who de- 
sire really to enjoy the festival, to close their ears as 
tightly as possible during the soprano solos, and to 
open them as wide as possible at all other times ; for, 
unless all signs fail, sopranos excepted, the perform- 
ances generally are going to be fully worthy of the* 
works to be performed. C. F. 



THE RUMMEL RECITALS. 



As the time for Mr. Rummel's departure from among 
us draws near, people are beginning to wake up to the 
fact that, when he goes, we shall lose a pianist who is, 
in many respects, the best we have had since Rubin- 
stein. In order to make a piano recital interesting to 
the end, a pianist must possess great personality, and 
a complete control of all the means which may be em- 
ployed to impart color and variety to an instrument 
which is, in itself, colorless and monotonous. Without 
these gifts, the most marvellous execution, the most 
complete technical skill, become wearying and dull, 
long before the limits of the most brief recital are 
reached. An excellent proof of this fact was furnished 
in the first recital of Mr. Joseffy (the only one I had 
the courage to attend) at Stein way Hall. His pro- 
gramme was not. to be blamed for lack of variety ; 
three pieces of Handel, a sonata (the Appassionata) of 
Beethoven, three pieces of Schumann (one of them the 
Toccata), several pieces of his own, the Schubert 
"Hark, hark, the Lark!" arranged by Liszt, and a 
Joseffian hash of the nth and 13th Liszt Rhapsodies with 
extra and unnecessary cadenzas, made a musical bill of 
fare of sufficient contrasts to be interesting ; but partly 
from lack of the qualities mentioned above as neces- 
sary, partly from absolute lack of comprehension of 
some of the works chosen, the whole effect of the re- 
cital was "boring" in the extreme. Joseffy has but 
one color on the piano ; it is a very beautiful one, but 
it does not suit all objects, and the mind quickly tires 
of one color embroidered with digital lace-work. Rum- 
mer, on the contrary, has all colors at his command, 
and various styles ; and his recitals have therefore a 
variety which makes them unflaggingly interesting, even 
though you may not always agree with him in his con- 
ceptions. He has at will the most thunderous power 



and the most delicate whisper, the most vivid and brill- 
iantly pointed staccato and the most linked and con- 
tinuous legato, together with every combination of these 
gifts and every gradation between these extremes. At 
his will the piano shall storm in fury or murmur in 
love, shall breathe of the sea in its calm and in its rage, 
or of the greenwood in its sunlight splendor and in its 
tempest-tossed agony, shall beseech or command, com- 
plain or express resignation, glitter with impish mis- 
chief or breathe softest consolation. Joined to this ab- 
solute mastery over the soul of the instrument he has 
perfect control of its physical part, i.e., its technic. No 
difficulty or collection of difficulties appalls him ;■' he 
does not wind his way delicately, carefully, and skil- 
fully through them as Joseffy does, but rides triumph- 
antly on and over them to the goal of his idea. For 
Joseffy the intricate passage is a thing in itself to-be' 
studied, conquered, and perfectly played for its own 
sake ; for Rummel, the intricate passage is • simply a 
member of a great whole, and the manner of Us execu- 
tion must be subservient to the general effect ; it is a 
mere incident, and is treated as such. Joseffy never 
loses sight of the beautiful, pure, piano tone ; Rummel 
looks on the instrument from an orchestral point of 
view, and no more Hesitates to draw from it a clanging 
trumpet-tone (in itself unpleasant) when he desires it, 
than a painter to introduce the ugliest color on his pal- 
ette into that point of a picture in which it is needed. 

Of the four recitals projected by Mr. Rummel, three 
have, at the time of writing, been given. The pro- 
grammes of these three were as follows : 

FIRST RECITAL. 

Prelude and Fugue— C major Bach-Liszt. 

Fantasia anH Sonata — C minor Mozart. 

a, Fantasia, i. Molto allegro. 2. Adagio. 3. Allegro assai. 
Sonata— A flat major, Op. 26 . Beethoven. 

1. Andante con variazione. 2. Scherzo. Allegro molto. 3. Marche 

Funebre sulla morte d'un eroe. 4. Rondo (Allegro). 

Faschingsschwank aus Wien (Fantasiebilder), Op. 26. Schumann. 

1. Allegro. 2. Romanze. 3. Scherzino. 4. Intermezzo. 5. Finale. 
Impromptu — A flat major. Op. 20, ") 

Nocturne — F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2, > Chopin. 

Fantaisie Impromptu — C sharp minor. CEuvre' posthume, ) 

Fantasie-Stiick— E minor. Op. 14 Florsheim. - 

Gondoliera— (Veneziae Napoli), "\ 

Waldesrauschen — Etude de Concert, > Liszt. 

Rakoczy March, j 

SECOND RECITAL. 

Prelude and Fugue — A minor Bach-Liszt. 

Menuetto, } 

Aaagio, £ Mozart. 

Gigue, ) ■ « 

Variations with Fugue— E flat major, Op. 35 Beethoven. 

Fantaisie— F sharp minor, Op. 28 Mendelssohn. 

1. Andante. 2. Allegro con moto. 3. Prcsu. 

Sonata — G minor, Op. 22 Schumann. 

1. Aussi vite que possible. Plus vite. Encore plus vite. 

2. Sostenuto. 3. Scherzo. Tres vite et accentu6. 

4. Rondo. Presto. Prestissimo. 

Etudes — Op. 25, 2d Book ... .., • Chopin. 

x. A flat major. 7. C sharp minor. 8. D flat major. 12. C minor. 

Melodie— F major, ) „ , . . . 

•o 11 /-. c *• Rubinstein. 

Barcarolle — G major, > 

Elevation Florsheim. 

Momento Capriccioso— B flat major, Op. 12 Weber. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8 Liszt. 

THIRD RECITAL. 

Partita — B 'flat major Back. 

1. Praeludium — Andante con moto. 2. Allemande — Con moto. 

3. Courante — Vivace. 4. Sarabande — Lento ma non 

troppo. 5. Menuet — Commodamente. 

6. Gigue— Con allegrezza. 

Sonata— C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven. 

z. Adagio sostenuto. 2. Allegretto. 3. Presto agitato. 

Andantino and Variations— B minor. Schubert-Tausig. 

Fantaisie— C major, Op. 17 Schumann. 

1. Durchaus phantastisch und leidenschaftlich vorzutragen. 

2. Durchaus energisch. 3. Langsam getragen. 

Durchweg leise zu halten. 

Gavotte — G major Gotthard. 

Concert Etude — D flat major, ) . 

Noclurne-G flat major, \ Brassin. 

Concert Etude— G flat major, Op. 24, No. 1 MoszfcowsLi. 

Scherzo from Serenade, Op. 35 Jadassohn. 

Le Rossignol— Melodie russe, ) 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 11, ) iSZ ' 

I have not space sufficient to analyze the perform- 
ance of each number, well though they deserve it, but 
can only mention special pieces and points. First I 
must speak of the " Variations with Fugue" of Beet- 
hoven, at the second recital. The theme on which 
these are founded is one used in the E flat Symphony, 
a theme almost ludicrous in its bald simplicity when it 
is given out ; but when furnished, as it shortly is, with 
a counter-theme, transformed into a " thing of beauty, " 
of which one does not tire even through all the seem- 
ingly endless variations built upon it. Rummel's man- 
ner of playing this master-work was appropriately 
masterly. No modern extravagances of tempo or 



touch marred the severe simplicity of the great compo- 
ser's work ; while the steadiness with which a final 
climax was kept in view and led up to through all the 
changing characteristics of the different variations was 
remarkable. 

The Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 27, No. 2 (generally 
known as the " Moonlight" Sonata), is the next num- 
ber to be mentioned. The first movement of this was 
taken, if anything, rather slower than is customary, but 
it did not lose at all by this change ; while the melody 
sang over the murmured accompaniment as though it 
had been played on a different instrument. One of 
Rummel's gifts is a power of evolving meaning from 
(or, rather, of bringing into the general expression of 
meaning) apparently meaningless passages. In this 
movement the 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, and 37th 
measures do not, to the uninitiated, eye and ear, appear 
to be anything more than arpeggio exercises, on vari- 
ous related chords, having no special connection with 
what went before, or with what follows ; nor does any 
mark of loudness, softness, or general expression give 
the performer any aid in deciding upon any way of in- 
vesting them with the prevailing color of the move- 
ment. Yet under Rummel's fingers they appeared as 
necessary phrases in the complete sentence. The sec- 
ond movement, which is something between a Menu- 
etto and a Scherzo, was also taken (and very prop- 
erly) a shade slower than is customary ; the result be- 
ing a more than usual effect of grace, especially in the 
peculiar trio. The last movement was taken at a dan- 
gerous though perfectly justifiable speed ; and for the 
first time I heard this movement played (in one respect 
at least) as Beethoven has marked it. Every pianist 
whom I have heard, up to Rummel, has gradually in- 
creased the tone of each arpeggio passage as it rises, 
leading thus to the forte of the two concluding chords, 
although it is not so marked ; Rummel retains the 
piano up to the moment of striking the chords, which 
greatly increases their effect. He also takes the brief 
descending cadenza on the last page with appropriate 
deliberation. 

But his playing of this Sonata was far overshadowed 
by his work immediately after, in the Schumann C ma- 
jor Fantaisie, Op. 17. The restless, wild, bitterly com- 
plaining first movement, the heroic and fiery second, 
and the mournful and regretful last movement were 
conceived and interpreted as 1 never heard them be- 
fore. It is not easy to see how this composition can 
ever be better rendered. I cannot specify points in 
this, because it would be necessary to analyze almost 
every phrase, were I once to begin. 

The successive playing of the Brassin Study and 
Nocturne and the Moszkowski Study was a marvellous 
exhibition of endurance. How any pianist dared to 
risk such a cruelly exacting work as the Moszkowski 
immediately upon the heels of two others hardly less 
exhausting I can scarcely comprehend. Still more as- 
tonishing was it to see the pianist, after the brief relief 
given by Jadassohn's short and light Scherzo, attack 
the two Liszt pieces, the last on the programme, with 
all the vigor and freshness that characterized the be- 
ginning of his playing, and with even a greater appear- 
ance of confidence and sureness. But I have more 
than once before had cause to wonder at Rummel's ap- 
parent tirelessness. I have known him to play three con- 
certos in one evening, and then quietly start out and 
follow up the concert with several games of billiards. 
The strangest fact in connection with these feats of en- 
durance of his is that they seem followed by no ner- 
vous reaction. No one who hears him play can fail to 
see that his physical power is largely upheld and sup- 
plemented by nerve force ; yet this nervous tension 
seems to be succeeded by no consequent relaxation. 

C. F. 



'BILLEE TAYLOR." 



As I expected, " Billee Taylor" is launched, and on 
the full tide of success. There is much in it to praise 
and but little to condemn. To begin with Phcebe (Miss 
Carrie Burton), justice compels me to say that I hardly 
see how a better choice could have been made for this 
part. Miss Burton has a voice of pleasant quality; 
she has also (a very great rarity among those who con- 
descend to sing in operetta) a very thorough knowledge 
of how to use it. My admiration of her performance 
was pretty evenly divided between her rendition of her 
rdle and her very excellent vocal method. Arabella 
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Lane (Miss Alice Burville) was most pleasing when 
she did not sing. She acted well and looked ravish- 
ingly pretty, especially in her second costume, but her 
voice is just a trifle wiry, and her method an unknown 
quantity. Susan (Miss Rose Chappelle) has not very 
much to do, but that little was satisfactorily performed. 
I cannot, however, understand how it is that Miss 
Chappelle, who looks quite pretty when she stands or 
moves deliberately, should appear to resolve into noth- 
ing but arms and legs the moment she runs. A whole 
evening's study, with many opportunities for analysis of 
motion, failed to clear up this mystery. Eliza Dabsey 
(Miss Nellie Mortimer) should be considered one of the 
bright particular stars of the company. She has not a 
line to sing, and not very much to speak ; but she im- 
presses herself upon you as a real character, and you 
carry a very vivid remembrance of her away from the 
theatre with you. 

Among the gentlemen, J. H. Ryley, as Captain Flap- 
per, and A. W. F. McCollin, as Ben Barnacle, 'carry 
off the honors. Ben Barnacle's song, " All on Ac- 
count of Eliza," is one of the unfailing successes of the 
opera, securing its four and five encores every even- 
ing ; while the make-up and general presentation of 
the character are exceedingly good. Mr. Ryley's Cap- 
tain Flapper is a real work of art ; there is very little in 
the part itself, yet by his quiet humor, which creates 
" points" that did not exist as such in the libretto, he 
has endowed it with a most amusing individuality. 
Mr. Hamilton as Christopher Crab, and Mr. Seymour 
as Sir Mincing Lane, have comparatively small chance 
for effect ; it is but just to them to say, however, that 
they make the best possible use of such as they happen 
to have. 

Arnold Breeden, the Billee Taylor of the company, 
is a tenor with a rather small but sweet voice — a tenor- 
ino in fact — of somewhat limited compass, which he 
does not at all know how to use. The natural smooth- 
ness and sweetness of his voice is proved by the fact 
that his lack of knowledge does not make it unpleasant, 
it only deprives it of its carrying power. By far the 
larger part of his voice stays inside him. He sings in 
tune, however, and does not emulate many of his com- 
peers by taking frantic and idiotic liberties with the* 
music allotted to him. The most disagreeable impres- 
sion produced by his singing is that of a lack of grip 
and manliness, a matter which might easily be rem- 
edied by a little well-directed study. Mr. Breeden has 
one gift which goes far to redeem his vocal failure in a 
light opera such as this, and this is the gift of unusual 
grace of motion. I have never seen anything more 
graceful than his movements in the duet with Phoebe, 
*' Just Like This. ' ' If Mr. Breeden would work properly 
at his voice, he might soon become a very acceptable 
light opera tenor. 

As produced at the^Standard Theatre, the stage busi- 
ness of this operetta is something marvellous. This is 
due to the drilling and supervision of Charles Harris, who 
comes from the Covent Garden Theatre in London. 
The stage is kept alive with appropriate motion from 
the beginning to the end of the opera. The chorus is 
never allowed to stand idly in the two conventional 
rows on the stage, but is continually employed in giv- 
ing life to the scene. The groupings, which seem to 
occur accidentally, are marvels of skilful design, and 
produce admirable effects of contrasted color. There 
are also countless episodes of combined motion among 
the principals which are far too impartially conceived 
and distributed to be the conception of any one of the 
parties actively engaged in them. The result of all 
this is to give the whole performance an effect of unity 
of design which is as rare as it is delightful ; and which 
is unattainable save where one master mind is permit- 
ted to rule autocratically. 

A word of praise must be given to Ernest Neyer 
for his thorough work in the musical drill of the chorus. 
So complete and numerous have been the rehearsals 
that even when, as is more than once the case, the ma- 
jor part of the chorus singers have their backs to the 
conductor, they sing with as much precision and unity 
as though they were staring directly at him and his di- 
recting baton. 

As performed by this company, " Billee Taylor" is, 
and will continue to be, a great success. Badly or care- 
lessly given, it would fall flat. Though there certainly 
is merit in the opera, abstractly considered, there is 
even more in the manner of its production ; and it is 
on skilful production that it must always depend for the 
larger part of its success. C. F. 





\ PERA at the Academy languishes 
somewhat, Mapieson's company 
having come back from their 
travels in rather an uncomforta- 
ble condition. Mme. Gerster 
seems fatigued, Campanini has 
not been able to appear once, 
Ravelli seems to have had his 
temper spoiled, probably by overwork, and there have 
been violent complaints about the chorus. New operas 
have been promised, among others " La Forza del 
Destino ;" but no dates have as yet been fixed for their 
production, and we can only hope that nothing will be 
permitted to interfere with the realization of our pleas- 
ant expectations. " Sonnambula," "Lucia," and the 
rest of the much-used repertoire are becoming a trifle 
wearisome. 

* * 

The Strakosch-Hess English Opera Company has 
been, has sung, and has departed. Great attempts 
have been made to work up some fictitious enthusiasm 
for the performances through the medium of the news- 
papers, but in vain. The truth is, the company is 
neither bad enough nor good enough to succeed. It is 
a little too good, and aims a little too high, to thor- 
oughly please and attract the groundlings ; while it is 
very far from being good enough to satisfy the musical 
public. With a conductor like Behrens and a picked- 
up orchestra the endeavor to present operas like " Car- 
men ' ' and " Mefistofele" was little short of insanity. 
Had the orchestra been good, the conductor could not 
have guided them through such works ; and had the 
conductor been good, the orchestra he had could not 
have played them. All that the papers could do, could 
not hide the fact that Mme. Roze's voice is getting 
worn and hard, that Mile. Torriani's voice is also fail- 
ing to such a degree that, artist as she is, she cannot 
conceal it, that the tenors were unsatisfactory, and the 
other male members (except Mr. Conly) very unmusi- 
cal. Carleton's nice voice saved him somewhat from 
the general condemnation, but a donation of musical 
brains would have saved him more. One of the most 
satisfactory members of the company was Miss Abbie 
Carrington, and she was satisfactory far more for what 
she promised than for what she performed. She may 
become one of our best English opera artists : she is 
only a very promising debutante. 

* 

* * 

At the last Symphony Concert Dr. Damrosch gave 
us a sufficient variety of flavors : A Mozart overture, a 
Rossi aria, a Saint-Saens piano concerto, and a Schubert 
symphony. In the overture (the " Magic Flute") the 
orchestra abandoned Dr. Damrosch entirely on the 
second entry of the first theme and left him for a few 
measures to his own devices ; the first violins were the 
first sinners and the whole orchestra followed their ex- 
ample. In the Rossi aria ( <4 Ah, rendimi quel core," 
sung by Miss Winant) which was rather poorly orches- 
trated by some one, name not given, Dr. Damrosch per- 
mitted his orchestra to play as though they were accom- 
panying a chorus and a pretty big one too. Perhaps he 
was getting them ready for the coming festival. What- 
ever the cause may have been the effect was to drown 
poor Miss Winant quite beyond hearing ; although her 
voice is of unusual richness and power. In the Saint- 
Saens concerto the orchestra had quite another person 
to deal with ; no ordinary orchestra is going to drown 
Mr. Rummel if he makes up his mind to be heard. 

* * 

OUR concert stage has again been visited by Mme. 
Anna Bishop, whose name has for years been a house- 
hold word among music lovers all over the world. This 
great artiste is a proof of the value of vocal method. 
She is now, though at an age when most singers have 
abandoned the pursuit of their art, a much more ac- 
ceptable performer than most of our younger vocalists. 
Her upper notes are as bell-like, as round, and as beau- 
tiful as in her best days ; it is only in the lower me- 



dium and chest registers that her voice shows her age 
and its wear. Even in this worn lower portion, her 
perfect art manifests itself ; while her execution is as 
pure, as rapid, and as faultless as ever. Her runs are 
clean and flawless ; her trills marvels of perfection ; 
her enunciation as distinct as untrammelled speech. I 
fear it is too much to hope that our conceited young 
noodles of concert singers should learn anything from 
anybody ; but if their empty heads have the power of 
accepting an idea, I should like to impress upon them, 
by Mme. Bishop's example, the fact that it really does * 
pay, when one has a voice, to spend a few years (not 
months) in learning how to use it, and that one really 
does not please the public worse, in the long run, by 
descending( ?) to artistic work. The greeting accorded 
to Mme. Bishop by her audience on her first appearance 
was one which must have made her heart throb with 
pleasure and emotion ; and such a one as none of our 
present race of would-be vocal misses could extort from 
any audience, even with the assistance of a most- ravish- 
ing coiffure and costly costume. 

* * 
As I have elsewhere mentioned I attended Mr. 
Joseffy's first piano recital at Stein way Hall. This re- 
cital business is a crucial test for a pianist ; and won- 
derful as Joseffy is in many respects it was a test he 
could not stand. I have never heard such marvellous 
feats of finger dexterity as this wonderful pianist can 
perform ; and I have never become so corrpletely 
wearied with any artist's playing. The four pieces of 
his own which he introduced on this occasion — two 
Studies, a Melody and a Dance Arabesque —are very 
probably beyond the executive ability of any other 
pianist, that is at the tempo and in the style in which 
he played them. But, on the other hand, they are not 
worth the time any other pianist would spend in study- 
ing them, except as finger exercises, for they are equally 
destitute of melody and of meaning. I do not with- 
draw one word of my last year's praise of his playing 
in the Chopin E minor concerto ; I still say that I have 
heard no one approach him in that composition ; but I 
must also say that be has himself rarely approached his 
own excellence in that one work, and never equalled it. 



It is said that Audran, the composer of " Olivette," 
was at one time an orchestra-player in this country ; 
also that a new opera of his, the name of which has 
escaped me, has just made a hit in Paris. The music 
is said to be of a higher character than that in * * Oli- 
vette," and the libretto equally funny.- 



Wagner's grand trilogy of operas, the " Niebelun- 
gen-Lied," is to be produced in London ; so says 
Rumor. The worthy dame is frequently mistaken in 
her news, and may be so in this case. It certainly 
seems queer that a city which can hardly be induced 
to swallow Wagner's music of the first period, on ac- 
• count of its advanced tendencies, should venture upon 
a dose of his most modern writing, and so large a dose. 
The fact is made somewhat more .probable by the ad- 
ditional news that the singers, the conductor, and even 
the scenic and mechanical effects, are to be brought from 
Germany. This will make the stage all right ; but I 
feel anxious about Wagner's probable fate in the hands 
of an English orchestra. Wagner's music can only be 
properly played when a majority, at least, of the per- 
formers love it and feel it ; and the English orchestral 
players have the English hard-headed hatred of Wag- 
ner and all his works that good churchmen profess of 
another being and all his, and are as blind to all the 
ideas in his music as bats in sunlight. 



The performance of Wagner's latest work, "Parr 
zival," at Bayreuth in 1882, may now be considered as 
assured. King Louis of Bavaria, who has been so 
stanch a friend to the master, and who has so frequently 
stepped in to his aid, has advanced out of his private 
exchequer the sum which was yet lacking to make the 
performance possible. The sum was enormous ' for 
any one person to advance ; especially when it is re- 
membered that it is not as a loan, but as a free gift, 
that these many thousands of pounds had to be given. 
In consequence of this princely munificence, engage- 
ments are already being made with singers and orches- 
tral players, and plans of rehearsals are being decided 
on and prepared. Caryl Florio. 



